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Having served thus for twenty-seven years, Munro went home on
leave. In England he got married. He returned to India as Chairman of
the Commission appointed to inquire into the working of the Judicial
Department of Madras Presidency. He gave effective expression to his
sympathy for the Indians, and recommended that they should be appointed
to higher posts in the Judicial Department. The work of the Commis-
sion was interrupted by the Maratha War of 1817, in which he became
absorbed. Though the army under him was untrained and inadequate, it
was wholly loyal to him, thanks to his popularity with the people, Munro
became so engrossed in the War, and underwent so much physical strain
that his health broke down, and on the termination of the war in 1819, he
went back to England. In 1820 he was knighted and again came out to
India as Governor of Madras. He held this post till the very end of his life.
Even when he was Governor, he worked as hard and lived as simply
as before. He went out for walks alone and saw any one who sought
an interview. Whenever there was an opportunity, he appointed or
promoted Indians to responsible posts. This kind-hearted Governor died
of cholera in 1827. He was never motivated by self interest. He was
always keen on finding out what his duty was and how he could discharge
it. He had boundless love for Indians. He fully deserved the title " Friend
of the Ryot ". There have been such simple and kind-hearted English-
men in the past, and some are to be found even now, That is why,
despite many blemishes, the star of British rule keeps on shining bright.

[From Gujarati]
Indian Opinion, 28-10-1905

138.   A PAINFUL DISCOVERT
The Prisons Reform Commission gives rise to many misgivings as
to the condition of indentured Indians on some of the estates in Natal. At
Verulam recently, according to a Reuter telegram published in the Transvaal
Leader, evidence was given by gaol officials to the effect that it is cus-
tomary with certain estates employing large numbers of Indians to get
their coolies, when ill, convicted of some minor offence in order that
they may be cured of their sickness at the expense of the Government
and returned fit for work. Had such a charge been made by an outsider,
he would undoubtedly have been hooted out of court, so inhuman and
unbelievable does it appear at first sight. We ourselves are loth to credit it
but those who have given the testimony must have spoken with a full
sense of responsibility, and we may assume that they have rather under-
stated than overstated facts. The matter is too serious to be left where
it is. And it is a serious thing also that the public of Natal should get
the first news of so grave an allegation from outside its borders. We believe
the Natal Press has been wholly silent on this matter, though The Natal